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THE NAME GWYNEDD IN WELSH HISTORY. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

[Designing to write a history of Gwynedd, a township of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, since its settlement in 1698 by immigrants from 
Wales, I have thought it worth while to devote some inquiry to the origin 
of its name. It was that of their native region, endeared to them by many 
ties of association. The settlers of the " Welsh Tract" west of the Schuylkill 
had already commemorated Merioneth, Haverford, and Eadnor ; those who 
came later into the interior of Montgomery (then part of Philadelphia) 
County had in mind the more comprehensive designation. They were hus- 
bandmen from the hill country of North Wales — chiefly, if not entirely, 
from Merionethshire and Denbighshire — and, looking back to the places 
they had left, they found a name for the new home in that of the old one. 
The Kymric pride of patriotism and tenacity of association were shown in 
the choice.] 

Gwynedd was for a long period the name of a portion of 
the re<?ion of Britain occupied by the Welsh. Given by 
them, and belonging strictly to their language, the name 
existed and was definitely known both in Wales and without 
for at least seven hundred years. In that time many of the 
most prominent and able of the Welsh leaders were identified 
as princes or so-called kings of Gwynedd ; and from the days 
of Rhodry Mawr, or Roderick the Great, in the middle of 
the ninth century, a political supremacy over the whole of 
Wales was claimed for and to some extent enjoyed by 
Gwynedd. 

Upon the maps of Britain which are now constructed as 
presenting the corapletest results of historical inquiry,' the 
northern portion of what we now call Wales is designated 
from about 600 A. D. down to the closing years of the 
thirteenth century as Gwynedd. This was the stronghold of 
the Welsh. In it were concentrated a considerable part of 

' See, for example, those ia Green's History of the English People, and 
his Making of England. 
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the Eymrj people, descendants of those Britons who faced 
Caesar on the shores by Deal, when, half a century before 
Christ, he crossed from Gaul to invade their island. It is, 
in fact, the wildest portion of "Wild "Wales." Enclosed 
within the bent arm of the Dee, the fastnesses around the 
base of Snowdon were naturally, as they are in fact his- 
torically, the last refuge of the Britons against the relentless 
pressure of invasion, first Angle then Norman, which came 
upon them from their eastern border, and fastening upon 
southern and central Wales, left them, at last, nothing but 
these rocky recesses in the north.' There, it may be said, 
was the seat of the most persistent British spirit. Not more 
intense, perhaps, than that which marked portions of southern 
Wales, it was better situated for resistance. In the halls of 
Aberffraw (in Anglesey), Gwynedd's last capital, the bards 
sang to the end praises of their heroes, and fanned with their 
tales of old prophecy the spark of national feeling which 
kindled into a flame — though but for an instant — so late as the 
days of Glendower. In these fastnesses, shadowed by Snow- 
don, lingered latest that patriotic dream, born of the vehement 
Eymric temper, and fed by the vivid Kymric imagination, 
that still the time would come when some heroic chief — 
doubtless great Arthur, awakened from his sleep in Afalon, 
and wielding again liis magic Excalibur — would restore the 
liberties of " the ancient isle of Britain," reclaiming to the 
last foot of eastern sands by the Thames mouth, where first 
the invaders' keels touched, the ground that, inch by inch, 
in eight hundred years of conflict had been unavailingly fed 
with the blood of its defenders.^ 

' " It hath been," says Sir John Price, as edited by Humphrey Lloyd, 
speaking of Gwynedd, " a great while the chiefest seat of the last kings of 
Britain, because it was and is the strongest country within this isle, full of 
high mountains, craggy rocks, great woods, and deep valleys, strait and 
dangerous places, deep and swift rivers." Woodward, in his History of 
Wales (London, 1850-52), remarks that " the pride and the glory of the 
Xymry has been that last retreat of British independence, the principality 
of Gwynedd." 

" In Gwynedd, in the fastnesses about Snowdon, Llewellyn (second of the 
name conspicuous in Welsh history, Llewellyn ap Griffith) made his last 
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But, though the name of Gwynedd belongs so distinctly, 
for so long a time, to the northern part of Wales, there was, 
apparently, a greater Gwynedd than this before 600. In the 
vague chronicles of that time, for a half century or more, we 
hear of British chiefs — sometimes called kings, sometimes 
named by other titles — who, as they fought against Anglo- 
Saxon encroachment in the north of England, ruled over a 
Gwynedd that extended northward from the Dee's mouth 
across the Mersey and up into the lake and mountain region 
which is now Lancashire, "Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 
For such a union of British power, including part or all of 
the present Wales, and that northwestern part of England 
just described, the city which we now call Chester, the 
Caerlleon on Dee, of the Britons, was the natural capital.^ 

To this larger district the king or prince known as Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, whose name stands out in the chronicles about the 
middle of the sixth centurj;^, appears attached. The theatre 
of his action seems to have been more in northwestern Eng- 
land than in Wales. He was resisting that advance of the 
Angles which came across Yorkshire, from the place of their 
descent upon the coast, about the mouth of the Humber. 
The Britons in his time had been forced by the pressure of 
invasion into the three natural strongholds in the western 
side of their island. In the extreme south they had been 
driven into the long point of land — the shores now of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall — which form the Cornwall 

struggle with the overwhelming force of Edward I. Failing there, his 
death shortly after ended finally — except the episode of Glendower — the 
effort to maintain Welsh independence. The eldest son of the English king 
became then, in fact as in name, Prince of Wales. 

' Chester was the Deva of the Eoman itineraries, otherwise Castra Le. 
gionum, in which name we see the origin of that which it now bears. There, 
where two of their great roads crossed, the Eomans had placed a legion, 
the famous Twefitieth, and hence the British called it Caerlleon Vawr, or 
Caerlleon ar Dyfyrdwy — "the Camp of the Legion on Dee." Strongly 
fortified during the Eoman period, commanding the crossing of the ways, 
and furnishing a key to the two regions of the greater Gwynedd, the Britons 
must have regarded it, as the Eomans had done, as a place of the greatest 
military importance. 
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peninsula, and, wlieii A. D. 577 the West Saxons under Ceawlin 
defeated them at the great and decisive battle of Deorham,' 
these Britons were cut off, by their enemies' hold upon the 
Severn, from connection with those who held the middle re- 
gion north of that river. This region above the Severn — the 
"Wales of our day — was then called by the Saxons North Wales, 
and so appears on the maps which represent that time, for 
•the Cornwall region was known as West Wales. The third 
stronghold was that of northwestern England, the " Lake 
Country" of our later time, and from it the Britons joined 
hands with allies still farther in the north, along and beyond 
the Clyde. 

Confining ourselves to a view of the greater Gwynedd that 
included, as has been said, part or all of modern Wales, and 
most of the modern " Lake Country," it will easily be seen 
how this hinged upon Chester, and how, when the Saxons 
cut through to the sea's edge upon the west by the capture 
of that city (probably about A. D. 613, under udSthelfrith), 
they severed the Britons of the great central stronghold 
from those in the northern one, and so divided Gwynedd, 
Precisely who had made the fight against the Saxons after 
Maelgwn's time is uncertain. But before the victory of 
^thelfrith, Gwynedd had been boldly and fiercely defended. 
Its territory, says Green," besides embracing the bulk of the 
present North Wales, pushed forward, by its outlying fast- 
ness of Elmet,^ into the heart of southern Deira.^ In Elmet 
the Britons long held their rude homes. By the Welsh 
chronicle, which, though it must be quoted with great cau- 
tion, may be, after all, as trustworthy as that of Saxon or 
Angle, there followed Maelgwn Gwynedd, in direct succes- 
sion, father and son. Run, Beli, Cadvan, Cadwallon, and Cad- 
walader. These were "Kings of Gwynedd," or, as Welsh 
authority says of the last three, "iKings of Britain;" they 

' Deorham was a village northward of Bath, on hills overlooking the 
Severn. 

2 The Making of England, p. 232 (New York, 1882). 
^ The wooded region north of " The Peak" of Derbyshire. 
* The Saxon Deira was a large part of the present Yorkshire. 
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were at any rate chiefs who headed the British struggle. In 
A. D. 589, when the kingdom of Deira had been overrun by 
its Bernician neighbors, it was to the protection of a king 
of Gwynedd that the sous of ^lla, the Deirau king, then just 
dead, fled for protection." 

That the Britons did lose their hold at Chester in A. D. 613, 
bya victory of u^thelfrith,we accept on the authority of Green. 
The chronicle of the Welsh, known as that of Caradawg of 
Llangarvan avers that this (Chester) "chief city of Vene- 
dotia" was taken by Egbert the Saxon about A. D. 883, having 
"hitherto remained in the hands of the "Welsh." It may be 
that the possession of -.^thelfrith was not made permanent, 
and that, again falling for a while into British hands, the 
city was a second time taken in Egbert's day. But it does 
not seem that after the close of the sixth century there was 
anything of the kingdom or principality of Gwynedd north- 
ward from the mouth of the Dee, and this is what chiefly 
concerns the present inquiry. "We may remark only how 
natural it was, so long as their passage from the one region 
to the other was kept open by the possession of Chester, that 
the Britons of Wales and those of northwestern England 
should have been bound together in some rude form of 
national unity. For the two regions are very similar natural 
fastnesses ; the crags and glens southwest of the Bee find 
their counterpart in the wild scenery northward of the 
Mersey. While Cader-Idris and Snowdon rise in the one 
region, and through the deep clear waters of Bala the current 
of the Dee flows unchanged and unmingling,^ in the other the 
Scawfells, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw lift their heads above the 
charming lakes of Cumberland. Two such regions, easily de- 
fensible, nearly adjoining, and inhabited by a kindred people, 
were natural allies at the least. 

' History can never forget the kingdom of ^lla, for thence it was that 
there came to Eome as slaves those blue-eyed, fair-haired youths whom 
Gregory saw and stopped to inquire about, as he passed through the mar- 
ket-place of the Eternal city. " Angels, not Angles," he exclaimed as he 
viewed them, and departed to organize his work of Christianity in Britain. 

^ Such is the old and familiar tradition ; let us at least respect its age ! 
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This Gwynedd is easily recognized by the name itself. 
For Grwyn-edd means The White Land. In the symbolism 
of patriotic association the white meant, doubtless, the pure, 
the beautiful, the untaken, the virgin land ; but in the snows 
that crowned Snowdon and Helvellyn another reason might 
be found for the name. Qwen is a favorite Welsh name for 
a woman — corresponding to Blanche, as belonging to a light- 
baired fair-skinned beauty. The white stones that inclosed 
"the place of session," in Welsh law, were the "meini gwyn- 
ion." In the Lake of Bala a famous white fish is known as 
(rioyniad.' In fact, the word gwyn or gwen will be continu- 
ally met with in Welsh, and has always the same significance 
— to be white, pure, unsullied. Justice, patriotism, the 
beauty of fair women, the sunny heights of the unconquered 
mountains, the recesses of the unravaged home of the Kymry, 
all were represented in the adjective. 

Taking Gwyn, then, as the root, the termination edd has 
simply the significance of a land, a region, a country. The 
pronunciation of it is not edd, as in English, but eth, the th 
soft, as in " with." Gtoen-eth may therefore be assumed as 
the name spoken, and its significance, the white or fair land.^ 

Eeturning to that Gwynedd which was but the northern 
third of what we now know as Wales, it may be said that 
between A. D. 613, when ^thelfrith took Chester, and the 
time of E,hodry Mawr, about A. D. 843, little is known con- 
cerning it geographically, and nothing in the chronicles of 
its feuds and wars is of importance to this inquiry. But 
Rbodry Mawr, when he died in A. D. 877 divided all Wales 

' Oddly enough, and quoted as part of the proof that some part of the 
American Indians are of Welsh descent — probably come from Madoc's voy- 
ages in the twelfth century — there is a salmonoid fish [Corogonus fera) in 
the waters of British Columbia, with silvery scales, closely resembling that 
in Bala, and its name, as given by the natives, is the Qutnnat. 

* It need hardly be said after this explanation, that while Gwynedd 
means the same thing as North AVales, in the sense that both names were 
long applied to the same region of country, they have no other relationship 
whatever,'and no other similar meaning. What the Kymry called Gwynedd 
the English knew as North Wales, till geographically the designations 
became interchangeable. 
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amongst his three sons, and named definite boundaries for 
their territories. In the north he gave Gwynedd to his 
eldest son Anarawd, and he ordered that Merfyn, the Prince 
of Powys, the middle division, and Cadelh, of Dehenbarth, 
the southern, should, with their heirs and successors, acknow- 
ledge the superior sovereignty of Anarawd. These divisions 
long continued to have a practical and actual existence ; for 
four hundred years they were regarded : and they still have, 
as a basis of historical and descriptive method, a certain 
acknowledged importance.' 

In this division by Rhodry Mawr, "Gwynedd," says Sir 
John Price, "had upon the north side the sea, from the river 
Dee, at Basingwerke, to Aberdyfi, and upon the west and 
southwest the river Dyfi,^ which divideth it from South 
Wales [Dehenbarth, Prince Cadelh's possession] and in some 
places from Powys Land. And on the south and east it is 
divided from Powys, sometimes with mountains and some- 
times with rivers, till it come to the river Dee again." 

The same authority describes Gwynedd as "of old time" 
divided into four parts — the island of Mon (Anglesey), Arfon 
(Caernarvon), Merioneth, and "Y Berfedwlad, which may 
be Englished the inland or middle country." Substantially 
these four divisions were Anglesey, the whole of Caernarvon, 
nearly all the present Merioneth, the greater part of Denbigh- 
shire, and all of Flintshire, except a small section. It would 
include rather less than a third of the area of modern Wales. 

It is not germane to the present purpose to trace the his- 
tory of the Gwynedd over which Anarawd was left the ruler. 

' This division of the kingdom, tending to divide its strength in the face 
of the Saxon enemy, the Welsh chroniclers much lament; but it was ac- 
cording to the general tenor of the Welsh system, which required, as in the 
gavel-Mnd of the old English law, a distribution of the father's possessions 
among his children. ["The custom of gavel-kind," says Blackstone, "is 
undoubtedly of British origin." — Ed.] 

' By looking at the map these lines will be easily followed, and the de- 
scription is inserted for that purpose, but the points of the compass given 
are misleading ; the sea lay on the west, as well as the north, and the Dyfi 
(Dovey) could only be fairly described as bounding on the south and in part 
on the southeast. 
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It figures, however, as has already been stated, in all the 
chronicles of subsequent Welsh struggle. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, Owain Gwynedd made himself a name equal to that of 
Ehodry and Maelgwn, though inferior, perhaps, to that of 
the tw^o desperate and heroic Llewelyns. And it was Madoc, 
son of Owain Gwynedd, who, as Welsh authority claims, 
crossed the Atlantic to the American Continent, more than 
three hundred years before the caravels of Columbus sailed 
out from Palos. It would be useless to enter the well-beaten 
field wherein the claims of Madoc have been disputed, but it 
is enough to say that some of these claims are in modern 
time accepted as probably true. That Madoc was a real per- 
son, the son of Owain Gwynedd, that he sailed from Wales 
in one or two voyages about 1170-72, and that he bore away 
into the Atlantic westward "by a route leaving Ireland on 
the north," is conceded. But what land he reached, if any, 
and whether any descendants of himself and his company 
have ever been found, either in North or South America, are 
questions quite beyond settlement ;' in the Welsh Triads 
themselves Madoc's second and final voyage is accounted one 
of "The Three Losses by Disappearance" sustained by "The 
Isle of Britain." 

In the Triads we may find abundant allusions to Gwynedd. 
In those that are historical and geographical, as well as those 
that refer to "the social state" of the Welsh, the name fre- 
quently appears. " There are three courts of country and 
law — one in Powys, one at Caerleon-on-TJsk, which is that of 
Glamorgan and Beheubarth, and one in Gwynedd." " The 
court of country and law in Gwynedd is constituted of the 
lord of the commot (unless the prince himself be present), 
the mayor, chancellor," etc. There were "three invading 
tribes that came into the Isle of Britain, and departed from 
it," one of these being " the hosts of Ganvel the Gwyddel 
[Irishman] who came to Gwynedd, and were there twenty- 

' For an estimate of the importance now assigned to Madoc and his voy- 
ages, see Bryant's History of the United States. The various speculations 
have assigned his landing place, settlements, and descendants to nearly the 
whole east coast of the American continent from Canada to Patagonia. 
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nine years, until they were driven out by Caswallon, the sou 
of Beli." Of " the Three Primary Tribes of the nation of the 
Cymry," the Gwyndydians, the men of Gwynedd and Powys 
formed one. Rhun, who was the son of Maelgwn and the 
first of " the Tliree Fair Princes of the Isle of Britain," 
reigned over Gwynedd, it is said, from A. D. 560 to A. D. 586. 
Cadavael, the son of Cynvedw, in Gwynedd, is recorded as one 
of "the Three Plebeian Princes of the Isle of Britain," and he is 
handed down in disgrace by another Triad as having inflicted 
one of the " Three Heinous Hatchet Blows" that caused the 
death of lago ap Beli, the sovereign of Gwynedd. 

The poetry of the bards, much of it inspired amongst the 
hills of northern Wales, and relating to events that had oc- 
curred there, makes Gwynedd and those associated with the 
name repeatedly a theme. Owain Gwynedd is celebrated by 
numerous bards, and Llywarch of Powys, singing the bravery 
of a Powys prince (about A. D. 1160) calls him " Gwynedd's 
foe." Madog, the voyager, was a favorite subject: the Prince 
Llywelyn is referred to in the verse of Llywarch, a bard, as 

" The lion i' the breach, ruler of Gwynedd," 
and as the 

" Nephew of Madog, whom we more and more 
Lament that he is gone." 

Meredydd ap Rhys (about A. D. 1440) says : — 

" Madog the brave, of aspect fair, 
Owain of Gwynedd's offspring true. 
Would have no land — man of my soul ! — 
Nor any wealth except the seas." 

Elidir Sais, who wrote in the thirteenth century, and was 
one of the earliest Welsh composers of religious verse, says: — 
" The chieftains of Deheubarth and Gwynedd,' 
Pillars of battle, throned have I seen." 

And Einion ap Madog ap Rhawaid, in a eulogy upon 
Gritflth, the unhappy son^ of Llewelyn the Great, says : — 

' The rhythm places the accent on the second syllable, as it should be. 

^ His brother Davydd treacherously took him prisoner, and Henry III. 
kept him in the Tower of London, in attempting to escape from which he was 
killed. 
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" The eagle of Gwynedd, he is not nigh. 
Though placable, he will no insult bear ; 
And though a youth, his daring horsemanship 
Fastening on him the strangers' wondering eyes." 

And one more stanza, by an author whose name is not pre* 
cisely. given in the authority here quoted, runs thus : — 

" Gwynedd ! for princes gen'rous famed — and songs, 
By GrufiFydd's son' unshamed 
Thou art ; he, hawk untamed, 
Is praised where'er thy glory is proclaimed." 



The second Llewelyn. 



